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After Dr. Birkbeck's death in 1841, the Mechanics' Institute
was affected by the general decline. It had its own financial diffi-
culties which eventually grew so great that it had to appeal to the
Government for assistance. This resulted in a complete overhaul
of the institution and its teaching, and in 1866 it became the
Birkbeck Literary and Scientific Institution. An important part of
its work became the preparation of its pupils for the external exami-
nations of the University of London. The successful reorganisation
of the institution was due to the secretary, G. M. Norris (later the
first principal), F. Ravenscroft, a member of the well-known firm of
robe-makers and founder of the Birkbeck Bank and Building
Society, and J. C. N. White. In 1907 the institution became the
Birkbeck College and, as a result of the Haldane Commission, it
became recognised hi 1920 as a school of the University of London
for evening and part-time students.
The period from the end of the Napoleonic wars to 1848 is
remarkable for the intense interest displayed by the masses of the
people in social, economic, and political problems. The works of
the radical reformers, such as Tom Paine and Cobbett, were being
widely read and discussed by groups of working men. The repeal
of Pitt's repressive legislation had made the growth of the trade
unions possible, but, when they seemed to offer little hope of
improvement in their conditions, working men pinned their faith
to the prospect offered by parliamentary reform. When they found
that the Reform Act of 1832 had merely transferred political power
to the middle classes, the workers sought guidance from other
sources. Robert Owen attracted much attention, and, on account
of the emphasis he placed on education as a means of social regen-
eration, the large number of Owenite Societies of the 1830's made
adult education one of their chief aims. The principal motive
force, however, was not that of the co-operative societies, which
had sprung up as the result of Owen's teaching, but the political
agitation which was associated with Chartism. The ablest of the
Chartist leaders was William Lovett. "Like his friends, Francis
Place and Thomas Cooper, he was one of the workmen of whom it
may be said that amid heart-breaking discouragements, poverty,
and failing health and political persecution, the hunger for know-
ledge "haunted them like a passion.'"x Lovett's views on educa-
tion were expressed in his Address on National Education, 1837, in
which he outlined an educational programme more than two
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